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We might extend the list of Mr. Gillett's mistakes to a great length, 
and give further specimens of the poverty and inelegance of his style. 
But we have done enough to show how far his work is from satisfying 
the just demands of criticism. It is not a pleasant task thus to exhibit 
the incapacity of an author who proposes to himself so respectable an 
object as the composition of an historical or biographical work on the 
scale of this Life of Huss. It is a painful task, indeed, to show that so 
much time has been wasted, so much effort thrown away, by an author, 
and such a hinderance as this big book put in the path of future students. 

We do not doubt Mr. Gillett's desire to produce a work creditable to 
his own scholarship and to American letters. He has done the con- 
trary ; and the least reparation he can make is to fit himself by years 
of honest and careful study to rewrite the life of a man who deserves 
so well at the hands of his biographer as John Huss. 



9. — The History of Charles the Sold, Duke of Burgundy. By John 
Foster Kirk. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 615 and 543. 

This important work reaches us too late to admit of an elaborate re- 
view in the present number of the North American. We are unwilling, 
however, to delay our welcome to it, and our congratulations of its 
author on having achieved a work honorable alike to himself and to 
American letters. 

The reader who brings to the subject of this History the common 
impression as to the character and capacity of Charles of Burgundy 
may wonder whence the materials could be drawn for the two ample 
volumes already completed, and the third, of which we have the prom- 
ise. But Mr. Kirk, by taking a broad European view of his theme, 
has with great skill and conscious power bound the fortunes of this 
hitherto discredited prince to great national and international move- 
ments, which testify to a dying past and bespeak a stirring future. 
Though as yet diplomacy on the grand scale had scarcely crossed the 
threshold of a new era, and no successor had yet appeared to vindicate 
the shades of Wickliffe and Huss, powers were at work, which were 

under the year 1360, says: "His quoqne temporibus Carolus Imperator IV. 
ex Rege Bohemias, ut supra [an. 1346] diximus, factus . . . Gymnasium . . . Pragse 
instituit, quod tarn Papae, quam suis privilegiis . . . minim in modum decoravit." 
The general phrase, " his quoque temporibus," indicates that Trithemius did not 
intend to fix the exact date of the foundation. The Papal bull establishing the 
privileges of the University is dated on the 26th of January, 1347. 
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heaving up a new field of toil and battle for the forces of modern civili- 
zation. To the secular history of this destructive and formative period 
Mr. Kirk has made a very valuable contribution. The religious side, 
however, at least so far as these two volumes carry us, scarcely appears, 
except as a casual circumstance of the other ; whether it is that the 
Papacy had not recovered from its struggle with the great Councils, or 
that the lull of apathy which prophesies and justifies reform was too 
motionless for the historian's stage, or simply that it is impossible thor- 
oughly to trace the springs of popular feeling in times when there was 
no master mind to rouse the people to a sense of their wants and their 
rights. The absence of this element, and indeed of all lofty moral ac- 
tion, as it confines and lowers the level on which the author must move, 
throws him back in his other resources. He has turned to good account 
the contrast between Louis of France and Charles of Burgundy. 

He takes no serious exception to the current verdict as to the former, 
but he brings forward many arguments to prove that Louis's rival was 
neither brute nor fool. He has no hero, for it was impossible to find 
one, but he gives some new readings of Charles's character, which tend 
to redeem him from the contempt and aversion which have often been 
lavished on him. He even seems to accept for him the title of " The 
Napoleon of the Middle Ages," and, with his usual brilliant ingenuity, 
succeeds in drawing a parallel quite as close perhaps as any other in 
which the genuine Napoleon has been made to figure. There is no 
opening for worship on the part either of writer or reader ; no dis- 
coverer of new worlds, no royal patroness, no betrayed patriot, no heroic 
deliverer, no martyred confessor. All is masculine, save a single glimpse 
of Margaret of Anjou, as she leaves the scene in wan defeat and hope- 
less doom, the episode of the heroic Jeanne Laisne (La Hachette), and 
a touch or two of the conjugal felicities and infelicities of the time. 

These are serious drawbacks to an historical subject, and Mr. Kirk has 
gained a positive victory in overcoming them. With so little of human 
sympathy to help him, he has written a book of which the interest flags 
scarcely for a moment. His reading is large, his estimate of the duties 
of an historian strict and conscientious, his view of social and national 
relations broad and clear, and his pen always quick and free. There 
are abundant signs of discriminating industry, and of familiarity with 
the needed accessible materials. And though there is no want of acute 
and ingenious observations, there is no offensive parade of philosophy, 
no suicidal attempt to banish human will from the very theatre in which 
it has most splendidly exerted itself. 

Since History has taken upon itself, in part, the extinct office of the 
Historical Novel, it has a chartered right to the pomp and circum- 
stance of narration. Our author has not used this license licentiously. 
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Mr. Kirk's vocabulary is very copious, too much so, sometimes, for 
the best effect. With uncommon command of expression, and a large 
fund of illustration, he tarries too seldom to condense his descriptions. 
His pictures are too communicative. They do not always give us the 
few representative traits, which are so much more telling than the 
whole. They rather fill than prompt the mind. He does not stop to 
choose the single shaft which is sure to hit the white, but even when 
he hits it, as he often does, he spends a careless bolt or two, as if to 
work off the exuberance of his ammunition. Or, if we may change the 
figure, he often prefers paying out his treasure in silver bulk to compact 
gold. Possessed as he is, in a high degree, of almost all the elements 
of descriptive power, and masterly as is his use of them in numerous 
cases, he is not invariably equal to himself. There are many pas- 
sages, indeed, of high excellence, but there are others in which he has 
put on his book-spectacles, instead of looking straight out at nature's 
windows. In a word, he seldom fails to content the reader, and he 
often satisfies him. 

Mr. Kirk is scrupulous in discharging one of the first duties of an 
historian, that of carefully naming his authorities. This is no less wise 
than conscientious ; for no history, without merit absolutely unique, can 
hope long to retain the regard of judicious men, which is not frank 
enough to meet a cross-examination, and not generous enough to offer 
the use of its own oil to those who wish to travel on the same road. 
Jean Paul has praised one of his own created women, because she used 
to read the preface and notes as well as formal text. The male reader 
would be unwise who should neglect Mr. Kirk's notes. In these he 
flees from the constraint of a necessarily conventional text to the liberty 
of the area below, and scatters some of his best things on either hand. 
The passages of sustained facetiousness or irony, whether in text or 
note, are, however, little to our taste. 

The interest of Mr. Kirk's volumes steadily rises with the progress 
of his history, and the volume which is yet to appear is not likely to 
fall off in this respect. 

The typographical execution of these volumes (with some exceptions 
as to the punctuation) is excellent, and the correctness of the text is 
exemplary. But the book is deficient in auxiliary furniture. The omis- 
sion of a minute analytical table of contents (like that which is prefixed 
to Prescott's Philip the Second or to Milman's Latin Christianity) is 
a serious inconvenience to readers, who must wait for the completion of 
another volume in order to enjoy the luxury of an index. A greater 
omission, perhaps, is that of a full historical map, accommodated to the 
political geography of the fifteenth century. Such maps have now be- 
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come moderately accessible to professed students, but they are almost 
beyond the reach of ordinary readers. Should these suggestions meet 
the eye of the author, we hope that in another edition (which is not far 
behind) he will insert a map in each of these volumes, particularly as so 
many persons borrow such books from libraries or take them in clubs. 

Mr. Kirk, in his quiet Preface, has modestly referred to his relation 
to Mr. Prescott. That eminent man, in the Preface to his Philip the 
Second, had recorded his personal regard for Mr. Kirk, and his high 
opinion of his talents. The author of these volumes will deem it no 
small reward for his labors if they place him by the side (as they bid 
fair to do) of his honored friend and master. 



10. — My Farm of Edgewood : a < Country Booh By the Author of 
" Reveries of a Bachelor." New York : Charles Scribner. 1863. 
12mo. pp. 319. 

This pleasant book deserves the warm welcome it has received from 
the public. Ten years of farming life have made Mr. Mitchell only 
the better author. They have not deprived his style of its old refine- 
ment and grace, and they have given to it new robustness and vigor. 
He writes now not like a sentimental youth, but as a man of practical 
experience, good feeling, and good sense ; and if here and there in this 
volume, especially at the beginning, there is a strain of his former man- 
nerism, it serves to give a zest to the fresher and better portions of the 
book. 

Nor is the excellence of the book simply literary. It has substantial 
merit as a practical treatise on Farming Life in New England. It is 
for farmers to read, no less than for mere lovers of the country or of 
country books. Mr. Mitchell has unusual skill in putting his expe- 
rience, his culture, his taste, his delicate perceptions, into such literary 
forms as to make them of use to others. His hints, suggestions, and 
advice are, moreover, enforced by his success. He has proved his right 
to teach, and he will not want hearers. 

There is one blemish in the book which we regret, and which we 
trust Mr. Mitchell will remove as unworthy of his better sense, — an 
occasional sneer as of indifference to the national interests of this time. 
He says, (p. 77,) "The American eagle is (or was) a fine bird," as 
if it were the less fine now that its wings are loosed and it spreads 
them for freer flight. We, he says, (p. 196,) pit no gladiators against 
each other, " but we send our armies out, of a hundred thousand in 
blue and gray, and look at their butchery of each other very coolly, — 



